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PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  :  HIS  PERSONALITY  AND 

ACHIEVEMENT.1-2 

By  A.  S.  PEAKE,  M.A.,  D.D. 

RYLANDS  PROFESSOR  OF  BIBLICAL  EXEGESIS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

'HE  uncertainty  in  which  the  chronology  of  Paul’s  life  is  in¬ 
volved  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  say  with  any  confidence 
how  it  was  apportioned  between  his  pre-Christian  and  his 
Christian  period.  But  before  his  conversion  he  had  carried  on  an 
energetic  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  and  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  by  the  High  Priest  with  letters  authorising  him  to  undertake 

1  An  amplification  of  the  lecture  delivered  in  the  John  Ry lands  Library, 
the  14th  Dec.,  1927. 

2  The  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  Paul  and  his  work  are  his  own 
Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Of  the  former  I  regard  as  genuine 
all  but  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Genuine  Pauline  material  is  to  be  found,  in 
2  Timothy  and  perhaps  in  Titus.  This  is  confirmed  by  P.  N.  Harrison’s 
elaborate  investigations,  The  Problem  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1921). 
Harnack’s  most  recent  pronouncement  is  in  his  Die  Briefsammlung  des 
Apostels  Paulus  (1926).  He  thinks  that  Dr.  Harrison  greatly  overestimates 
the  value  of  lexical  statistics  (pp.  74  f.)  ;  but  he  reaches  a  similar  result ;  they 
are  pseudo-Pauline  writings  in  which  Pauline  material  has  been  embodied, 
most  of  all  in  2  Timothy  which  may  on  the  other  hand  be  an  interpolated 
Pauline  Epistle  (pp.  14  f.).  On  the  other  hand  E.  Meyer,  Ur  sprung  und 
Anfange  des  Christentums,  Vol,  III.  (1923),  pp.  1 32-4,  rejects  the  authenticity 
absolutely,  and  regards  the  attempt  to  find  trustworthy  material  even  in  2 
Timothy  as  completely  untenable. 

I  have  always  regarded  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  the  composition  of 
Luke ;  but  in  spite  of  the  work  of  Ramsay,  and  even  of  Harnack,  the  critical 
tide  has  all  along  continued  to  flow  strongly  in  the  other  direction ;  and 
Loisy  has  outstripped  his  German  colleagues  in  the  negative  character  of  his 
criticism.  It  was  refreshing  to  find  that  E.  Meyer,  in  the  work  mentioned 
above,  with  his  wide  experience,  immense  erudition,  and  all  the  prestige 
which  belongs  to  our  foremost  historian  of  antiquity  had  come  down  de¬ 
cisively  on  the  side  of  tradition  at  this  point ;  all  the  more  so  that  at  other 
points  his  views  are  often  quite  radical. 
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an  extension  of  this  persecution  to  Damascus.  He  can  hardly,  then, 
have  been  quite  young  at  the  time  ;  if  we  think  of  him  as  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  we  shall  perhaps  not  be  far  from  the  mark.  We  do  not 
depreciate  the  revolutionary  effect  of  his  conversion,  if  we  recognise 
that  his  personality  and  character  were  by  this  time  largely  formed. 
The  personality  received  a  new  direction,  he  was  dominated  by  new 
motives,  his  character  was  deepened  and  enriched.  But  there  was 
a  fundamental  unity  beneath  the  differences  which  marked  the  two 
stages  of  his  career. 

He  was  a  jew  of  Tarsus  and  a  Roman  citizen.  Whatever  his 
pride  that  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Tarsus — “  no  mean  city  ” — 
and  that  by  birth  he  was  also  a  Roman  citizen,  his  pride  of  race  and 
religion  went  far  deeper.  He  gloried  in  the  purity  of  his  blood,  he 
was  a  Hebrew,  the  child  of  Hebrew  parents,  sprung  from  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  Even  after  he  had  become  a  Christian  and  received  his 
commission  as  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  his  patriotism  was  intense  ;  his 
love  for  his  own  people,  which  pursued  him  with  such  rancorous  hate, 
burned  with  a  constant  and  passionate  glow.  He  yearned  for  the 
salvation  of  his  kinsfolk.  His  heart  ached  for  them  with  unceasing 
pain.  He,  for  whom  to  live  was  Christ  and  who  poured  out  on  Him 
all  the  wealth  of  adoration  and  love  of  a  nature  so  rich  in  loyalty  and 
affection,  could  yet  be  willing  to  be  anathema  from  Him  if  only  by  so 
supreme  a  surrender  he  could  secure  their  salvation.  He  was,  it  is 
true,  very  conscious  of  the  defects  of  his  nation.  In  pungent  language 
he  speaks  of  the  Jews  as  those  “  who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
the  prophets,  and  drave  out  us,  and  please  not  God,  and  are  contrary 
to  all  men  ;  forbidding  us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles  that  they  may  be 
saved  ;  to  fill  up  their  sins  alway  :  but  the  wrath  is  come  upon  them 
to  the  uttermost  ’  ’  ( 1  Thess.  ii.  1 4- 1 6). 

He  was  profoundly  conscious,  none  the  less,  of  Israel’s  religious 
and  moral  superiority  to  the  Gentiles.  The  advantage  of  the  Jew  was 
“  much  every  way.”  To  his  kinsmen,  acording  to  the  flesh,  had  been 
entrusted  the  oracles  of  God  ;  they  bore  the  proud  name  of  Israelites  ; 
to  them  belonged  the  adoption  and  the  Shekinah,  the  covenants,  the 
Law,  the  Divinely  ordained  ceremonial,  the  precious  promises  ;  they 
had  the  patriarchs  for  their  ancestors  and  from  them  sprang  the 
Messiah  on  the  human  side  of  His  being  (Rom.  ix.  3-5).  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  though  he  is,  he  insists  that  it  is  Israel  which  has  been 
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and  remains  the  true  olive  tree  ;  the  Gentiles  are  grafted  in,  but  in 
order  that  Israel  may  be  incited  to  accept  the  Gospel.  He  desired  to 
carry  over  what  he  could  from  the  old  religion  into  the  new.  He  had 
a  strong  sense  of  continuity  ;  and  here  we  note  his  balance  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  his  radical  disciple  Marcion,  who  regarded  the  Law  as 
the  gift  of  an  inferior  God,  a  rigid  and  pedantic  legalist,  and  thought 
of  Jesus  as  making  a  completely  new  beginning.  He  constantly 
appealed  to  the  Old  Testament  in  his  correspondence  even  with  the 
Gentiles,  and  referred  scarcely  at  all  to  Greek  writers.  He  had  all 
the  recoil  of  the  Jew  from  pagan  vice,  his  horror  of  polytheism  and 
idolatry,  his  passionate  monotheism.  He  was  proud  of  his  training 
under  Gamaliel,  though  the  fanaticism  of  the  disciple  stood  in  glaring 
contrast  to  the  tolerance  of  his  master.  Born  and  trained  a  Jew,  he 
remained  a  Jew  to  the  end. 

He  was  a  Jew — but  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersion.  He  was  proud  of 
his  city,  Gentile  city  though  it  was.  In  those  early  impressionable 
years  he  was  in  constant  contact  with  Gentile  life.  His  mastery  of  the 
Greek  language  was  such  as  he  could  hardly  have  acquired  in  later 
years.  Not  improbably  Aramaic  might  often  be  heard  in  his  home, 
but  in  any  case  he  must  have  become  familiar  with  it  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  He  may  have  had  some  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  and  of  various  types  of  Gentile  religion.  But  his  Jewish 
conditions  would  insulate  him  from  Paganism  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  often  recognised.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  rigid  Pharisee, 
brought  up  by  parents  who  belonged  to  that  straitest  of  sects,  can  have 
studied  at  the  University  of  Tarsus.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would 
know  much  about  Gentile  religion  in  any  intimate  way.  He  would 
learn  about  it  in  conversation  ;  and  public  ceremonial  he  could  observe. 
But  he  would  never  visit  a  heathen  temple,  still  less  would  he  have 
any  contact  with  Mystery  religions. 

Naturally  these  two  factors,  Jewish  and  Greek,  did  not  remain 
distinct  and  flow  side  by  side  without  mingling.  They  were  blended 
by  the  unity  of  his  personality.  But  he  was  also  a  Roman  citizen, 
with  an  imperial  outlook.  To  his  pride  of  race  was  added  the  pride 
of  possessing  by  birth  a  privilege,  to  which  great  advantage  and  prestige 
were  attached  and  for  which  large  sums  were  willingly  paid. 

Physically  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  impressive.  He  was 
in  bodily  presence  weak.  Apparently  he  suffered  during  a  long  stretch 
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of  his  ministry  from  some  serious  physical  trouble.  This  may  have 
been  malarial  fever,  or  possibly  opthalmia  ;  we  have  scarcely  sufficient 
evidence  for  diagnosis  ;  but  the  medical  evidence  seems  not  to  favour 
the  view  that  it  was  epilepsy.1  Yet  the  immensity  of  his  labours,  the 
burden  of  the  responsibility  which  continually  rested  upon  him,  the 
perilous  experiences  through  which  he  passed  with  safety,  the  privations 
from  which  he  suffered,  the  cruel  mishandling  he  had  repeatedly  to 
endure 2 — all  testify  to  the  toughness  of  his  constitution.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  of  physical  insignificance  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  Lystra  identified  Barnabas  with  Zeus  and  Paul  with  Hermes.  A 
famous  description  in  The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  is  more  detailed, 
but  while  it  corroborates  the  suggestion  as  to  his  size  and  physical  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  adds  what  we  might  otherwise  have  expected  as  to  the 
charm  and  attractiveness  of  his  personality.  He  is  described  as  “  a 
man  little  of  stature,  thin-haired  upon  the  head,  crooked  in  the  legs,  of 
good  state  of  body,  with  eyebrows  joining,  and  nose  somewhat  hooked, 
full  of  grace  :  for  sometimes  he  appeared  like  a  man,  and  sometimes 
he  had  the  face  of  an  angel.”  (Quoted  from  Dr.  M.  R.  James’  trans¬ 
lation  in  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament ,  p.  273.) 

I  pass  on  to  consider  his  intellectual  qualities  and  equipment.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statement  in  the  speech  he  is  said  to  have  made  to  the 
Jews  from  the  stairs  of  the  castle,  he  was  brought  up  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel  (Acts  xxii.  3).  This  is  not  recorded  elsewhere  ; 
and  Loisy  sets  it  aside  because  it  occurs  in  a  speech  which  he  regards 
as  an  invention  by  the  redactor  of  Acts.  He  adds  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  suggest  that  Paul  had  been  a  rabbi  though  he  may  have  listened 
to  discourses  by  the  rabbis.  The  redactor’s  motive  in  making  the 
statement  was  that  he  wished  to  claim  for  Paul  that  he  was  perfect  in 
Judaism,  and  so  he  asserts  that  the  apostle  had  had  the  best  Jewish 
education.  Loisy’ s  whole  attitude  to  the  redactor,  whose  very  exist¬ 
ence  is  extremely  doubtful,  is  so  morbidly  suspicious  and  sceptical  that 
we  may  well  distrust  any  conclusion  based  on  the  general  premiss 
which  seems  to  underlie  his  criticism,  that  unless  we  have  independent 
corroboration  we  must  approach  his  statements  with  a  resolute  will  to 

1  See  Ramsay,  The  Teaching  of  Paul  (1913),  Section  XLVIII,  “The 
theory  that  Paul  was  an  epileptic.” 

2  See  especially  the  amazing  catalogue  of  labours  and  sufferings  in  2  Cor. 
xi.  23-33  (cf.  iv.  8-12,  vi.  4-10). 
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disbelieve.  The  statement  in  Acts  xxii.  3  is  quite  incidental.  If  it 
had  been  one  of  his  “  fictions,”  the  redactor  would  presumably  have 
made  more  of  it,  and  introduced  it  when  his  hero  was  introduced. 

This  is  connected,  however,  with  the  denial  that  Paul  had  any 
contact  with  the  Palestinian  Church  before  his  conversion.  Mommsen 
inferred  this  from  Gal.  i.  22, 1  “  I  was  still  unknown  by  face  unto  the 
churches  of  Judaea  which  were  in  Christ.”  Loisy  takes  the  same 
view.  Bousset  adopted  it  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Kyrios  Christos 
(1913),  but  abandoned  it  under  Wellhausen’s  influence  in  Jesus  der 
Herr  (1916),  p.  31  (see  also  Kyrios  Christos ,  2nd  ed.,  p.  75).  It 
would  be  just  as  legitimate  to  infer  from  the  words  in  the  following 
verse,  “  he  who  once  persecuted  us,”  that  the  victims  of  his  persecution 
were  to  be  found  in  Judaea.  Indeed  Wendland,  whose  treatment  of 
the  New  Testament  narratives  is  often  pretty  sceptical,  says,  “Gal.  i. 
23  completely  establishes  the  fact  of  his  residence  in  Jerusalem  before 
his  conversion.  There  he  became  a  fanatical  zealot  for  the  Law.”  2 
Moreover,  the  attempt  to  deny  outright  or  even  to  minimise  this  hostile 
collision  with  the  community  in  Jerusalem  involves  far  too  violent  a 
handling  of  the  narrative  in  Acts.  Nothing  can  be  based  on  Paul’s 
failure  to  mention  the  actual  scene  of  his  persecution.  He  does  not 
mention  Damascus  itself  in  the  reference  to  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  1  5  f.)  ; 
and  it  is  only  from  the  incidental  remark,  “and  again  1  returned  to 
Damascus,”  that  we  learn  that  Damascus  had  been  the  starting-point 
for  his  journey  to  Arabia,  and  therefore  the  scene  of  his  conversion. 
But  for  this,  and  the  similarly  incidental  reference  in  2  Cor.  xi.  32  f., 
Loisy  might  very  well,  on  his  critical  principles,  have  treated  the  whole 
story  of  Paul's  connection  with  Damascus  as  one  of  the  innumerable 
fictions  which  he  credits  to  the  account  of  his  unspeakable  redactor. 

I  should  not  have  tarried  so  long  on  these  points,  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  pressed  against  the  generally  accepted  beliefs  that  Paul 
was  a  student  in  the  Rabbinical  schools  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore 
trained  in  the  type  of  Judaism  current  there  ;  and  that  he  persecuted 

1  Zeitschrift  fur  die  neutest.  Wissenschaft  (ZNTW),  1901,  p.  85.  See 

on  the  other  hand  J.  Weiss,  Das  V rchristentum  (1913),  p.  136;  with  this 
Von  Dobschiitz  expresses  agreement,  Der  Apostel  Paulusy  I.  (1926),  pp.  49, 
57.  Feme,  Der  Apostel  Paulus  (1927),  p.  420  f.,  also  rejects  the  view, 
arguing  that  “  Judaea  ”  is  used  to  distinguish  the  province  from  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  city. 

2  Die  H ellenistisch-R'omische  Kultur  (2nd  ed.,  1912),  p.  242. 
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the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  and  therefore  gained  his  earliest  knowledge 
of  Christianity  from  his  contact  with  the  mother  church.  His  Judaism 
would  on  that  supposition  be  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion  ;  and  the 
Christianity  with  which  he  first  came  into  contact  would  also  be 
Christianity  of  the  Dispersion  and  not  of  Jerusalem.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  be  possible  to  suspect  that  it  was  already  somewhat  Hellenised  or 
at  least  de-Judaised.1  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  dis¬ 
interested  criticism.  Its  object  is,  by  discrediting  Paul’s  contact  with 
the  Palestinian  Church  before  his  conversion,  to  detach  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  from  that  of  the  primitive  community.  This  involves 
the  rejection  of  the  whole  representation  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  persecution  of  the  Palestinian  Christians  ;  and  this  again  is 
made  much  easier  if  the  whole  story  of  his  residence  in  Jerusalem  can 
be  set  aside,  with  the  incidental  advantage  that  the  type  of  Judaism  in 

1  Heitmiiller  (ZNTW,  1912,  p.  330)  says  “Paul  is  separated  from 
Jesus  not  only  by  the  primitive  community,  but  by  yet  another  link.  The 
development  runs  in  this  series  :  Jesus — primitive  community — Hellenistic 
Christianity — Paul.”  Bousset  had  independently  reached  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  and  warmly  approved  of  Heitmuller’s  formulation  ( Kyrios  Christos , 
2nd  ed.,  p.  73,  cf.  Jesus  der  Herry  pp.  30  ff.).  The  Christians  at  Damascus 
may  have  represented  Hellenistic  Christianity ;  but  if  we  can  trust  the  narra¬ 
tive  in  Acts — and  in  its  main  features  we  have  found  it  trustworthy — then 
Paul’s  contact  with  that  group  was  later  in  time  than  and  much  inferior  in  im¬ 
portance  to  his  contact  with  the  primitive  community.  The  question  might 
also  be  raised  whether  Paul  had  been  in  contact  with  Jesus  Himself.  This  has 
been  generally — and  in  my  judgment  rightly — regarded  as  improbable;  but 
among  ourselves  the  affirmative  view  has  been  taken  by  Ramsay  and  J.  H. 
Moulton.  It  has  been  defended  most  thoroughly  by  J.  Weiss  in  his  Paulus 
und  Jesus  (1910,  pp.  22  ff.,  Eng.  transl.  Paul  and  Jesus ,  1909,  pp.  28-36). 
Cf.  also  his  note  in  Das  Urchristentum ,  p.  137.  I  cannot  refrain  from  add¬ 
ing  how  deeply  I  deplore  the  premature  death  of  a  scholar  so  gifted  and  so 
stimulating,  which  deprived  us  of  his  own  conclusion  of  Das  Urchristentum ,  of 
the  contemplated  companion  volume  dealing  with  the  religious  background  of 
primitive  Christianity  and  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  2  Corinthians.  Von  Dobschutz  agrees  with  J.  Weiss’  contention 
{Der  Apostel  Paulus ,  p.  30),  and  says,  “  If  Paul  was  not  accidentally  absent 
from  Jerusalem,  scarcely  anything  else  is  possible  than  that  he  himself  saw 
Jesus  there  and  perhaps  was  even  present  at  His  execution.  The  former  may 
be  inferred  from  2  Cor.  iii.  1 6 ;  the  latter  would  best  explain  the  central 
significance  which  the  Crucified  later  possessed  in  the  preaching  of  the 
apostle”  (p.  3).  See  also  the  striking  discussion  in  Feine,  op.  cit .,  pp.  431-3, 
reaching  the  same  conclusion.  Loofs  {Wer  war  Jesus  Christas')  1916, 
p.  1 63)  favours  this  view,  but  adds  that  the  question  is  one  of  subordinate 
significance.  E.  Meyer  {op.  cit.  III.,  339)  regards  it  as  very  dubious. 
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which  he  was  trained  was  not  that  of  the  Rabbinical  schools  in 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Judaism  of  Tarsus  affected  by  its  Gentile  environ¬ 
ment. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  he  was  familiar  with  Judaism  as  it 
existed  in  Tarsus  ;  but  it  would  be  specially  with  its  religion,  ethics  and 
peculiar  customs  that  he  would  be  in  contact  as  a  boy  ;  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Judaism  as  a  theology,  of  the  scholasticism  of  the  rabbis  and  their 
exegetical  method  and  dialectic  he  would  gain  in  Jerusalem.  There, 
too,  he  would  become  acquainted  with  Christianity,  as  it  existed  in  its 
primitive  form. 

H  e  was,  accordingly,  thoroughly  educated  on  Jewish  lines.  The 
positive  value  of  this  education  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  what  he  actually  learnt  as  in  the  intellectual  training  which 
the  discipline  gave  him.  At  the  same  time  it  did  equip  him  very 
effectively  for  dealing  with  his  Jewish  Christian  critics  when  he  was 
contending  for  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel.  His  controversial  passages 
exhibit  great  subtlety  of  argument  and  skill  in  dialectic.  If  we  feel,  as 
at  points  we  must,  that  the  reasoning  does  not  impress  us,  we  ought 
not  to  criticise  the  apostle  on  that  account.  He  was  not  writing  for 
us  but  for  men  of  his  own  age  and  race.  He  met  them  on  their  own 
ground  and  turned  their  own  weapons  against  them.  As  we  come  to 
know  him,  we  realise  more  and  more  how  thoroughly  Jewish  he  was — 
a  truth  of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  when  we  are  reconstructing 
his  theology. 

But  he  was  not  lost  in  intricate  subtleties,  nor  did  he  concentrate 
on  minutiae.  He  handled  large  subjects  in  a  large  way  ;  he  could  lift 
them  clear  out  of  all  littleness  and  narrowness.  He  dealt  with  trivial 
things  in  a  great  way,  not  with  great  things  in  a  trivial  way.  He 
treated  them  in  the  light  of  eternal  principles.  He  was  a  controversi¬ 
alist  of  the  first  order,  in  virtue  not  only  of  the  keenness  and  resource¬ 
fulness  with  which  he  analysed  the  position  of  his  opponents  or  the 
skill  with  which  he  expounded  and  the  cogency  with  which  he  defended 
his  own  positions,  but  in  virtue  also  of  his  sweep  of  view  and  his  gift 
of  relating  the  particular  to  the  universal. 

Nor  can  we  deny  him  the  virtue  of  originality.  However  much 
he  drew  from  various  sources — and  the  extent  of  his  debt  and  the 
identity  of  his  creditors  are  the  subject  of  animated  debate — we  ought 
to  recognise  to  the  full  how  largely  his  presentation  of  Christianity  was 
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his  own.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  the  first  rank.  He  felt  that  Christ 
had  made  all  things  new  and  he  was  deeply  conscious  how  fresh  and 
new  his  own  message  was. 

But  we  should  do  him  a  grave  injustice  if  we  thought  of  him  as 
simply  formulating  new  ideas.  He  had  the  systematic  gift  and  built 
his  ideas  into  a  coherent  structure.1  The  Gospel  which  he  preached 
did  not  consist  of  a  number  of  disconnected  doctrines  ;  it  was  a  system 
in  which  the  ideas  were  intimately  related  to  each  other  and  fused  into 
an  organic  whole.  To  him  we  owe  the  first  Christian  theology, 
apologetic,  and  philosophy  of  history.  But  though  the  theology  is 
a  great  intellectual  achievement  and  could  have  been  created  only  by 
a  profound  and  original  thinker,  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  think  of 
it  as  the  product  of  pure  reasoning.  It  was  rooted  in  a  great  religious 
and  ethical  experience  and  we  can  understand  and  do  it  justice  only 
as  we  have  entered  into  the  spiritual  conflict  which  darkened  his  life 
under  the  Law  and  have  passed  on  into  his  radiant  assurance  of  in¬ 
ward  peace  and  reconciliation  with  God.  That  personal  experience 
gave  him  his  central  doctrine  of  a  mystical  union  with  Christ,  achieved 
by  an  act  of  self-renouncing  trust  in  which  he  died  to  his  old  life  and 
rose  again  to  the  new,  attaining  in  Christ  a  new  status,  a  new  character 
and  a  new  destiny.  It  supplied  him  with  his  interpretation  of  his  old 
life  without  Christ.  The  futile  struggle  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  nature,  which  ruptured  the  inward  harmony  of  his  personality 
when  he  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  a  moral  order  and  instinctively 
rebelled  against  it,  suggested  his  doctrine  of  the  flesh,  that  wholly  evil 
side  of  him  in  which  sin  slumbered  till  it  was  wakened  by  the  coming 
of  the  Law.  That  this  individual  experience  found  its  explanation  in 
a  racial  experience,  is  true,  and  that  in  formulating  this  explanation 
Paul  went  into  history  and  discovered  it  in  the  two  racial  personalities, 
Adam  and  Christ,  is  also  true.  And  that  in  doing  so  he  drew  upon 
doctrines  which  he  received  from  others  and  did  not  entirely  create 
may  be  freely  recognised.  But  Paul’s  theory  did  not  start  with  these 
representative  figures  ;  it  had  its  rise  in  the  drama  of  tragedy  and  of 
rapture  which  had  been  enacted  within  his  own  breast.  But  naturally, 

1 1  am  well  aware  that  a  strong  current  runs  in  the  opposite  direction, 
represented  in  an  extreme  form  by  such  scholars  as  Wrede,  but  stated  in 
a  more  moderate  form  by  others.  I  adhere  to  the  position  I  stated  in  my 

Quintessence  of  Paulinism  (1918),  pp.  5  f. 
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with  his  philosophic  interest,  he  could  not  rest  content  without  moving 
behind  the  experience  of  individuals  to  discover  a  universal  cause.  It 
may  seem  a  trivial  matter  whether  we  suppose  that  he  started  with  the 
universal  and  deduced  from  it  the  particular  instance,  or  whether  the 
individual  case  came  first  and  led  on  to  the  generalisation.  But  really 
it  is  not  trivial.  For  our  estimate  of  Paul  it  matters  much  whether  his 
central  doctrines  were  born  out  of  his  own  moral  struggle  and  victory, 
or  whether  the  personal  doctrine  wa£\but  the  logical  application  of 
a  philosophical  theory.  The  doctrine  which  is  born  out  of  experience 
comes  to  us  with  other  credentials  than  one  which  is  created  by 
theological  speculation,  and  it  speaks  to  us  a  far  more  intimate  message. 
Paul  was  not  the  incarnation  of  cold  inhuman  thought,  there  was  a  pro¬ 
foundly  emotional  element  in  the  experience  which  lay  behind  his 
doctrine.  To  this  aspect  ot  the  apostle’s  personality  I  must  now  turn. 

He  had  an  emotional  nature  of  exceptional  depth  and  richness. 
He  loved  his  people  who  had  spurned  him  and  crucified  his  Lord  with 
a  love  far  surpassing  the  common  measure.  I  have  already  reminded 
you  that  he  bore  unceasing  pain  and  sorrow  in  his  heart  for  his  kinsfolk 
according  to  the  flesh  ;  and  if  only  they  could  be  saved  was  willing  to 
become  himself  anathema  from  Christ.  He  loved  his  Churches  and 
prayed  constantly  for  them  ;  he  was  heartbroken  over  their  failures, 
but  filled  with  joy  when  he  heard  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  triumphs. 
He  was  able  to  inspire  deep  affection  in  his  converts.  He  had  a  re¬ 
markable  attraction  for  younger  men  whom  he  gathered  about  him. 
They  served  him  with  filial  devotion  ;  he  returned  it  with  kindness 
and  generous  confidence  and  loved  them  with  a  deep  and  tender 
affection.  He  counted  love  the  finest  grace  of  the  Christian  character, 
the  loftiest  virtue  of  the  Christian  life,  apart  from  which  all  spiritual 
gifts,  however  splendid,  lost  their  value.  He  sang  of  its  excellence  in 
sweet  and  noble  strains,  whose  matchless  phrases  still  strike  on  our  ears 
as  at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge. 

In  Paul  strength  and  sweetness  met  together.  For  he  was  not  all 
sweetness.  He  had  a  virile  character  ;  he  was  a  dominant  and 
masterful  personality.  He  knew  his  own  mind  and  was  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  impose  his  will.  He  could  on  occasion  cow  his  opponents 
into  submission.  He  had  great  moral  courage.  He  did  not  shrink 
from  rebuking  even  Peter,  the  most  commanding  personality  among  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesus,  the  most  revered  and  influential  member 
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of  the  apostolic  band.  Paul  was  Peter’s  junior  and  his  apostolic  status 
was  by  no  means  universally  conceded.  The  attempts  of  this  upstart, 
once  a  rigid  Pharisee  and  resolute  persecutor,  to  force  the  pace  were 
hotly  resented.  The  Jewish  Christians  who  had  followed  Peter  in  his 
liberal  attitude  towards  the  Gentile  converts  now  shared  the  moral 
cowardice  of  his  retreat.  Even  Barnabas  had  been  carried  away  and 
had  given  a  misplaced  exhibition  of  a  conciliatory  temper  towards  the 
emissaries  of  James,  but  of  bigoted  exclusiveness  towards  his  Gentile 
brethren.  Then  the  long-suffering  Paul,  who  had  watched  with  pain 
the  growing  rift  within  the  fellowship,  could  keep  silent  no  longer. 
He  withstood  Peter  to  his  face  before  them  all  and  in  incisive  words 
brought  home  to  him  the  inconsistency  with  his  principles  which  his 
timorous  narrowness  involved.1 

Y et  where  principle  was  not  at  stake  Paul  himself  was  conciliatory. 
He  displayed  a  sympathetic  imagination  in  his  attitude  to  views  which 
he  did  not  share  ;  a  tender  consideration  for  the  scruples  of  weaker 
brethren,  which  his  robust  good  sense  brushed  aside  as  in  themselves  in¬ 
significant.  These  weak  brethren  for  whom  Christ  had  died  were  very 
dear  to  him.  He  flames  out  in  indignation  at  the  selfish  and  flippant 
lack  of  consideration  shown  to  them  by  the  strong,  the  men  who  rightly 
saw  that  such  scruples  had  no  substance  and  encouraged  the  weak  to 
disobey  their  conscience.  “  Who  is  tripped  up,”  he  exclaims,  “and  I 
do  not  burn  with  indignation  at  the  outrage  ?  ” 

1  Loisy  judges  Paul  to  have  been  more  to  blame  for  his  lack  of  modera¬ 
tion  than  Peter  and  Barnabas  for  their  concession  to  Jewish  prejudices.  He 
supposes  that  the  Church  of  Antioch  did  not  stand  by  him,  and  that  he  no 
longer  had  any  connexion  with  it  The  evidence  of  Acts  xviii.  22  f.  to  the 
contrary  is  set  aside  (see  his  L  Epitre  aux  Galates ,  1916,  pp.  124  ff.,  Les 
Actes  des  Apotres ,  pp.  607-1 1,  614-6).  Loisy,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
very  unsympathetic  with  Paul.  He  says  that  Barnabas  was  at  least  as  great 
a  man ;  greater,  he  thinks  apparently,  if  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(op.  cit.,  p.  616).  Von  Dobschiitz,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  we  must 
infer  from  Paul’s  way  of  telling  the  story  and  from  the  later  course  of  events 
that  the  victory  lay  with  Paul,  but  that  Paul  had  lost  his  joy  in  co-operation  with 
Barnabas  (op.  cit.,  p.  9).  E.  Meyer,  reminding  us  here  of  the  Tubingen  critics, 
argues  that  the  controversy  left  a  permanent  breach  between  Peter  and  Paul, 
the  senior  apostle  attacking  Paul  in  his  own  churches  (Galatia,  Corinth)  and 
finally  in  Rome  (op.  cit.  III.,  424-6,  432-6,  441  f.,  453-9,  464,  493-500).  It 
is  not  likely  that  this  will  find  much  acceptance.  Paul’s  subsequent  relations 
with  Jerusalem,  especially  his  zeal  in  raising  funds  to  relieve  the  impoverished 
members  of  the  mother  Church,  make  the  theory  of  a  bitter  and  permanent 
feud  with  Peter  very  difficult. 
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This  sense  of  the  sanctity  oi  conscience  and  the  tender  regard  for 
it  even  wheni  morbid  and  suffering  from  moral  hyperaesthesia  leads  on 
to  the  consideration! of i  his  ethical  principles  and  practice.  His  superb 
intellectual  power,  his  intense  emotional  glow  were  matched  by  moral 
insight  and  moral  passion.  Even  before  he  became  a  Christian  he  had 
the  advantage  of  a  great  body  of  elevated  ethical  teaching  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  current  Judaism.  He  must  also  have  attained 
some  familiarity  with  Greek  ethics,  in  particular,  it  would  seem,  with 
Stoic  ethics.  But  when  he  became  a  Christian  the  teaching  and  the 
life  of  Jesus  made  an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  him.  Thus  he 
stood  in  the  true  succession  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  but  of 
Jesus.  He  had  thus  new  principles  to  apply  and  the  situation  to 
which  he,  applied  them  was  also  new. 

As  a  strict  Pharisee  of  the  better  type  he  sought  to  attain  a  perfect 
conformity  with  the  Law  as  this  had  been  developed  by  the  Scribes 
into  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  Our  distinction  between  the 
ceremonial  and  the  moral  law  was  not  recognised  ;  all  the  command¬ 
ments  of  God  were  binding.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  remember  this 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  Apostle’s  doctrine  of  the  Law.  It  is  a 
grave  misapprehension  of  his  thesis  that  for  Christians  the  Law  is 
abolished,  if  we  imagine  him  to  be  speaking  simply  of  its  ritual  direc¬ 
tions.  Naturally  these  were  included.  It  is  not  on  these,  however, 
that  his  thought  dwells,  but  on  the  moral  law,  especially  as  embodied  in 
the  Decalogue.  And  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  Paul  was  singularly 
successful  in  satisfying  its  exacting  standard.  He  tells  us  himself,  that 
as  touching  the  Law,  he  was  found  blameless.  He  says  “  I  advanced 
in  the  Jews’  religion  beyond  many  of  mine  own  age  among  my  country¬ 
men,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  traditions  of  my  fathers.” 
We  must  credit  him  with  an  exceptionally  high  standard  of  moral 
conduct,  quite  apart  from  his  punctilious  observance  of  the  ritual  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Law.  He  had  a  tender  and  scrupulous  conscience  ; 
his  life  was  largely  absorbed  in  understanding  the  statutes  of  God  as 
the  Rabbis  had  defined  them,  and  observing  them  with  unflinching 
precision.  He  was  nevertheless  acutely  aware  of  a  tragic  schism  in 
his  own  inner  life.  The  conflict  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
nature,  the  flesh  and  the  mind,  went  on  unnoticed  by  the  world,  which 
little  guessed  that  beneath  the  smooth  and  triumphant  surface  elemental 
powers  were  locked  in  deadly  struggle,  and  that  outward  conformity 
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to  the  Law  was  strangely  united  with  the  constant  experience  of 
moral  defeat.  The  will  of  the  mind  or  higher  nature  was  set  on 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  God  but  the  irretrievably  evil  lower  nature, 
the  willing  thrall  of  Sin,  again  and  again  vanquished  the  higher.  This 
inward  torment  of  the  divided  self,  this  losing  battle  of  the  mind  with 
the  flesh,  drove  him  to  despair  :  “  O  wretched  man  that  1  am  !  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?  ”  Sin  was  no  doubt  for 
him  a  perplexing  phenomenon  to  be  explained,  but  primarily  it  was 
something  to  be  fought.  But  what  with  all  his  strenuous  yet  ineffective 
struggle  the  Law  could  not  do  for  him,  grace  triumphantly  achieved. 
Renouncing  all  trust  in  his  own  righteousness  and  forsaking  all  efforts 
to  establish  it,  he  cast  himself  upon  Christ  in  adoring  trust,  in  a 
transport  of  wonder,  love,  and  praise.  As  he  looked  back  on  that 
critical  moment  so  saturated  with  emotion,  so  stored  with  spiritual  and 
moral  energy,  he  was  conscious  that  a  fusion  of  his  own  spirit  with 
Christ  had  taken  place,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  he  that  lived  but 
Christ  that  lived  within  him.  The  union  between  himself  and  Christ 
was  so  close,  so  intimate,  that  he  could  say  “  He  that  is  joined  to  the 
Lord  is  one  spirit.”  It  is  not  of  a  moral,  but  of  a  mystical  union  that 
he  is  thinking.  We  can  define  it  only  in  the  language  of  paradox  ; 
there  is  an  identity  in  which  distinction  survives.  Thus  whatever  Paul 
had  been,  belonged  in  a  sense  to  the  past.  The  decisive  thing  was 
his  Christian  experience.  He  had  a  vivid  sense  of  its  revolutionary 
character.  In  Christ  he  was  a  new  creature,  the  old  things  had 
passed  away,  behold  they  had  become  new.  Since  he  had  become 
one  with  Christ  he  shared  His  status  before  God.  He  had  died  to 
the  old  life,  its  guilt  no  longer  clung  to  him,  he  was  “justified  in 
Christ,”  there  was  no  longer  any  condemnation  for  him.  And  the 
moral  problem  of  the  future  was  also  solved,  for  in  this  union  with 
Christ  he  shared  Christ’s  character.  Christ  indeed  was  the  real  centre 
of  his  new  personality,  and  the  new  life  was  the  instinctive  expression 
of  that  new  personality  formed  by  the  fusion  of  Paul  with  Christ. 
Thus  Jeremiah’s  prophecy  of  the  New  Covenant  was  fulfilled.  The 
prophet  had  made  the  decisive  advance  of  recognising  that  the  moral 
ideal  was  to  be  attained,  not  by  conformity  to  a  code  of  external  com¬ 
mandments,  but  by  the  writing  of  the  Law  upon  the  heart.  In  other 
words  the  moral  Law  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  personality  itself, 
known  by  immediate  intuition,  instantaneously  available  for  every  situa- 
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tion  and  spontaneously  obeyed  as  the  instinctive  expression  of  the  renewed 
personality.  But  the  prophecy  was  more  than  fulfilled  ;  for  not  only 
was  there  the  new  knowledge  of  God’s  will  and  the  spontaneous  fulfil¬ 
ment,  secured  by  renewal  of  the  heart  on  which  it  was  written,  but 
there  was  the  mystical  union  of  the  redeemed  personality  with  the 
personality  of  the  Redeemer.  Thus  the  moral  life  of  Paul  was  rooted 
in  his  religious  experience  and  his  ethical  theory  was  rooted  in  his 
theology.  His  theology  also  had  its  roots  largely  in  his  religious 
experience. 

Since  Paul  was  pre-eminently  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  the 
problem  of  ethical  training  was  very  different  in  his  Churches  from  the 
problem  which  confronted  the  leaders  of  Jewish  Christian  Churches. 
A  far  higher  standard  of  conduct  could  be  presupposed  in  those  who 
had  been  educated  in  Judaism  than  that  which  obtained  in  the  Pagan 
world  generally.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  Paul  gives  a  lurid 
picture  of  the  moral  conditions  to  which  idolatry  led  ;  and  after 
mentioning  several  types  of  sinners  he  reminds  his  Corinthian  converts 
that  before  their  conversion  some  of  them  had  been  found  in  these 
classes.  Many  of  these  converts  needed  to  learn  the  very  rudiments 
of  Christian  morality.  To  avoid  contact  with  pagans  addicted  to  sins 
of  the  graver  kind,  he  tells  his  converts,  they  would  need  to  go  out 
of  the  world  altogether.  Such  was  the  mire  from  which  they  had 
been  extricated  and  in  which  their  friends  and  neighbours  still  wallowed. 
The  Apostle  tolerated  no  compromise  in  these  matters.  If  members  of 
the  Church  were  guilty  of  such  offences  he  ordered  their  fellow- 
members  to  break  off  communications  with  them.  But  he  dealt  faith¬ 
fully  with  the  sins  which  were  less  gross  in  character  but  not  therefore 
less  morally  and  spiritually  ruinous.  The  works  of  the  flesh  were  not 
simply  the  coarser  physical  sins,  but  included  idolatry,  sorcery,  enmity, 
strife,  jealousy,  faction,  party  spirit,  envy.  And  against  many  of 
these  he  testifies  again  and  again.  They  are  nearly  all  direct  sins 
against  love,  and  it  is  in  love  that  he  finds  the  all-inclusive  principle  of 
morality.  He  is  shocked  by  the  scandal  of  Christians  going  to  law 
with  each  other  before  heathen  tribunals.  They  should  rather  suffer 
wrong  and  permit  themselves  to  be  defrauded.  He  is  horrified  at  the 
scenes  which  occurred  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  Corinth,  when  distinc¬ 
tions  of  wealth  or  class  ruined  the  fellowship  and  contradicted  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  service.  The  party-spirit  which  split  the  Church 
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at  Corinth  into  four  cliques  was  not  simply  a  sorry  exhibition  of 
radically  unchristian  temper,  it  degraded  Christ  from  the  sole  Lordship 
of  His  Church  which  could  be  shared  by  no  merely  human  leader. 
He  strongly  condemns  manifestations  of  temper  such  as  anger  and  rail¬ 
ing.  He  forbids  rancour  and  vindictiveness,  urging  his  converts  to 
practise  meekness,  patience,  forbearance,  and  forgiveness.  Sympathy 
and  compassion,  kindness,  philanthropy  and  hospitality  are  also  virtues 
to  be  cultivated.  Ambition,  self-assertion  and  inflated  self-esteem  are 
to  be  avoided  ;  they  must  practise  rather  the  humility  which  esteems 
others  better  than  oneself  and  the  unselfishness  which  will  prove  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others.  Of  the  courtesy  which 
he  commends  to  others  the  Apostle  gave  not  a  few  examples  ;  a  shining 
illustration  of  this  quality  is  afforded  by  his  letter  to  Philemon.  His 
delicacy  of  feeling  may  be  seen  in  his  denunciation  of  the  ostentatious 
greed  with  which  the  wealthier  coteries  feasted  on  their  luxuries,  while 
the  poor  had  nothing,  or  at  the  best  but  coarse  and  scanty  food  which 
they  had  to  eat  under  the  supercilious  observation  of  their  wealthier 
brethren.  “Ye  put  to  shame,”  he  says,  “them  that  have  nothing.” 
The  insufficiently  esteemed  virtues  of  sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  honesty 
were  pressed  on  his  readers.  At  the  same  time  the  Apostle  knew 
only  too  well  the  distressing  possibilities  of  the  candid  friend,  and 
insisted  that  while  they  dealt  truthfully  it  must  be  in  love.  Love  is, 
indeed,  the  bond  in  which  perfection  consists  ;  it  binds  all  Christians 
together  and  so  the  ideal  of  Christian  perfection  is  attained.  His 
emphasis  on  joy  as  the  constant  mood  of  the  Christian  life  is  true  to 
the  temper  of  primitive  Christianity.  When  he  asked  the  disciples 
whether  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  they  believed,  the 
question  was  presumably  prompted  by  his  realisation  that  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  rapture  which  normally  characterised  the  Christian, 
whatever  his  outward  circumstances,  was  missing  in  them.  The  radiant 
happiness  which  triumphed  over  persecution,  tribulation,  pain  and 
death  was  more  triumphantly  exhibited  by  no  one  than  by  the  Apostle 
himself. 

The  question  not  unnaturally  arises  how  with  Paul’s  principle  that 
in  mystic  union  with  Christ  the  believer  shares  His  death  to  sin  and 
His  resurrection  to  a  new  life,  these  moral  exhortations  should  have 
been  needed  at  all  ;  and  still  more  that  they  should  have  been  so 
flagrantly  transgressed.  The  Apostle  himself  was  not  conscious  of  any 
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inconsistency  ;  indeed  he  bases  his  exhortations  on  the  participation  of 
his  converts  in  these  redemptive  experiences  of  Christ.  Presumably 
then  the  exhortations  were  the  practical  applications  of  the  absolute 
principle.  Ideally  it  had  been  achieved  in  a  moment  of  conversion, 
actually  it  must  be  realised  in  a  long  process. 

In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  speak  of  his  principle  of 
freedom.  Freedom  is  the  Christian  vocation.  For  freedom  Christ  set 
us  free.  Paul  asserts  his  own  freedom,  nor  will  he  allow  that  his 
liberty  may  be  judged  by  the  conscience  of  another.  Against  the  false 
teachers  who  were  troubling  the  Church  at  Colossae  he  urges  its 
members  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  censoriously  judged  with 
reference  to  meat  or  drink,  to  feast-day,  new  moon  or  Sabbath. 
But  this  is  qualified  by  the  principle  of  love.  “We  that  are  strong,” 
he  says,  “ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  and  not  to  please 
ourselves.”  This  principle  is  enforced  by  the  supreme  example  ; 
Christ  did  not  please  himself  though  He  was  Lord  of  all.  And  Paul 
himself  acted  on  the  same  principle.  Though  he  was  free  from  all,  he 
brought  himself  under  bondage  to  all  that  he  might  gain  the  more.  If 
the  strong  used  their  liberty  recklessly  and  the  weak  brother  is  em¬ 
boldened  to  act  against  his  conscience,  he  perishes.  And  such  a  sin 
against  the  brethren,  wounding  their  conscience  when  it  is  weak,  is 
a  sin  against  Christ.  To  gratify  one’s  appetite  and  assert  one’s  liberty, 
one  ought  not  to  ruin  him  for  whom  Christ  died.  After  all  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking  but  righteousness,  peace 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  characteristic  failing  of  the  man 
with  enlightened  intellect  and  robust  conscience  is  to  despise  the  weak 
and  timorous  brother  obsessed  by  silly  scruples  ;  the  temptation  of  the 
weak  brother  is  to  pass  censorious  judgment  on  the  strong  ;  and  both, 
in  doing  so,  sin  against  love. 

The  elevation  of  Paul’s  ethical  principles  will  be  apparent  ;  but  of 
their  wealth  only  a  meagre  impression  can  be  given  in  my  space.  I 
must  add  that  in  this  as  in  other  respects  his  treatment  is  marked 
especially  by  its  sanity  and  balance  and  by  its  firm  grip  upon  realities. 
And  while  his  ethic  is  as  uncompromising  in  its  application  as  it  is 
lofty  in  its  principle,  it  is  not  pressed  to  the  merciless  extreme.  If  the 
flagrant  offender  at  Corinth  must  be  solemnly  excommunicated  and 
handed  over  to  Satan,  it  is  that  his  spirit  may  be  saved  at  the  Second 
Coming.  If  the  rebel  leader,  who  had  so  grossly  insulted  him,  has 
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been  repudiated  and  disciplined  by  the  Church,  Paul  pleads  that  he 
may  now  be  forgiven  and  not  swallowed  up  in  despairing  sorrow 
because  he  feels  that  his  sin  has  been  irretrievable. 

I  pass  on  to  speak  of  Paul’s  apostolic  vocation.  He  strenuously 
affirms  that  his  apostleship  had  no  human  source  and  came  through  no 
human  medium.  He  was  vividly  conscious  that  God  had  called  him 
without  human  intervention.  And  he  had  the  same  sense  of  election 
from  his  birth  as  Jeremiah  and  the  Servant  of  Yahweh.  More 
specifically  this  was  a  call  to  apostleship  among  the  Gentiles.  Though 
less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  the  glorious  commission  had  been  given 
him  to  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
And  apparently  this  consciousness  of  vocation  went  back  to  the  time 
of  his  conversion.  When  God,  who  had  set  him  apart  from  his  birth, 
revealed  His  Son  in  him,  it  was  with  the  intention  that  he  should 
preach  Him  among  the  Gentiles.  His  language  seems  to  imply  that 
his  course  of  action  lay  clear  before  him  and  that  he  took  it  without 
hesitation.  He  suggests  that  at  the  outset  he  maintained  a  studied 
aloofness  from  the  Jerusalem  Church  and  the  apostles.  The  point  on 
which  he  insists  appears  to  be  independence  of  action  rather  than 
independence  of  thought.  At  a  later  period  he  affirms  that  when  his 
Gospel  was  in  question  the  senior  apostles  added  nothing  to  him. 
They  recognised  that  his  position  was  parallel  to  that  of  Peter,  Peter 
being  entrusted  with  the  mission  to  the  Jews  and  Paul  with  the  mission 
to  the  Gentiles.  Conscious  of  the  part  which  he  had  played  in  per¬ 
secuting  the  Church,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  least  of  the  apostles 
and  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle.  Yet  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm, 
as  he  thinks  of  his  overrated  colleagues,  he  claims  that  he  was  not 
a  whit  behind  those  superlative  apostles.  It  is  only  the  sober  truth 
when  he  says  “  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all.”  He  claims 
no  merit,  for  like  Jeremiah  he  feels  the  inward  compulsion  of  his  message. 
Necessity  is  laid  upon  him,  “  for  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel.”  When  he  is  planning  his  visit  to  Italy  he  tells  the  Roman 
Church  that  the  range  of  his  mission  had  been  from  Jerusalem  to 
Illyricum.  He  had,  however,  carefully  avoided  those  districts  where 
others  had  already  preached  so  that  he  might  not  be  building  on 
another  man’s  foundation.  He  looked  on  his  vocation  as  a  steward¬ 
ship  and  this  involved  fidelity  to  his  trust.  Whether  he  loyally  per¬ 
formed  his  task  was  a  matter  which  God  alone  could  determine  ;  though 
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he  was  conscious  of  no  slackness  on  his  part,  he  ventured  no  judgment 
on  himself ;  as  to  the  judgment  of  others  he  was  completely  indifferent. 

As  an  apostle  he  possesses  rights  which  he  is  entitled  to  enforce, 
but  which  he  is  prepared  to  waive.  While  all  things  are  lawful,  not 
all  are  expedient.  He  is  under  bondage  to  all,  but  voluntarily  since 
he  is  free.  He  has  become  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  may  win  some. 
But  he  is  conscious  of  authority  and  he  claims  obedience.  He  speaks 
to  the  Corinthians  of  “  the  authority  which  the  Lord  gave  me  for  build¬ 
ing  up  and  not  casting  down.”  In  writing  to  the  Thessalonians  he 
refers  to  the  commandments  he  has  laid  upon  them  in  the  past  and 
gives  them  fresh  commandments.  Writing  to  the  more  turbulent 
Corinthians  he  desires  proof  whether  they  are  obedient  in  all  things. 
He  finds  evidence  of  his  apostleship  in  the  sufferings  and  persecutions 
he  is  called  upon  to  endure.  The  apostles  are  as  men  doomed  to 
death,  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  ill-fed,  scantily  clad,  homeless 
wanderers.  He  bears  branded  on  his  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

We  have  little  direct  evidence  on  his  quality  as  a  preacher.  Re¬ 
ports  are  given  of  sermons  delivered  in  the  synagogue  at  Pisidian 
Antioch,  at  Lystra,  and  at  Athens.  Their  authenticity  is  disputed  in 
view  of  the  well-known  habit  of  ancient  historians  to  compose  speeches, 
which  they  attributed  to  characters  in  their  works.  It  is  very  pre¬ 
carious,  however,  to  argue  that  Luke  followed  this  practice  ;  but  in 
any  case  the  speeches  can  only  be  summaries  of  much  fuller  discourses 
and  probably  cast  a  good  deal  in  the  author’s  own  language.  The 
tactfulness  of  the  utterances  and  the  way  in  which  the  speaker  finds 
common  ground  between  himself  and  his  audiences  make  a  favourable 
impression  of  authenticity.  His  enemies  said  of  him  that  he  was  un¬ 
impressive  in  appearance  and  of  no  account  as  a  speaker.  Preaching 
seems  often  to  have  been  a  painful  experience  to  him.  He  refers  to 
his  sense  of  conflict  and  struggle  and  his  need  of  courage  to  face  his 
task.  He  came  to  Corinth  not  with  eloquence  or  wisdom,  but  only 
with  the  message  of  Christ  crucified.  He  shrank  from  any  display  of 
human  wisdom  or  rhetoric  which  might  put  the  cross  of  Christ  in  the 
background.  For  God  had  chosen  the  foolish,  the  weak,  the  despised, 
the  nonentities  ;  He  had  willed  through  the  folly  of  preaching — means 
apparently  so  ill  adapted  to  secure  the  end — to  save  them  that  believe. 
The  missioner  vividly  remembered  his  weakness,  fear  and  trepidation. 
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But  he  was  all  the  more  conscious  of  the  Divine  power  working 
mightily  through  his  own  feebleness. 

In  his  relations  with  his  converts  his  affection  for  them  is  very 
evident.  The  oriental  exuberance  of  expression  must  not  disguise  from 
us  the  real  depth  and  intensity  of  his  emotion  as  though  we  were  read¬ 
ing  mere  conventional  hyperbole.  They  are  his  hope  and  joy,  his 
crown  of  boasting  and  his  glory.  When  he  was  with  them  he  was 
gentle  and  tender  as  a  nurse  ;  when  he  is  separated  from  them  it  is  as 
though  he  had  been  orphaned  ;  he  longs  to  revisit  them.  He  cherishes 
them  in  his  heart  and  longs  after  them  all  in  the  tender  mercies  of 
Christ.  Their  steadfastness  gives  him  new  life. 

As  an  apostle  he  is  entitled  to  claim  maintenance  from  his  Churches. 
He  has  the  right,  as  the  other  apostles,  to  forbear  working  or  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  wife  and  claim  maintenance  for  both.  But  he  has 
permitted  himself  none  of  these  advantages.  When  he  was  at  Thes- 
salonica  he  accepted  support  from  no  one,  but  worked  day  and  night 
that  he  might  not  be  a  burden  to  anyone.  He  would  die  rather  than 
that  his  proud  boast  of  independence  should  be  nullified.  Wherein, 
he  challenges  the  Corinthians,  had  they  been  made  inferior  to  the  rest 
of  the  Churches  except  that  he  had  been  no  burden  to  them  ?  adding 
with  pungent  irony,  “  Forgive  me  this  wrong.”  From  the  warm¬ 
hearted  Philippians,  however,  he  again  and  again  accepted  help, 
knowing  that  in  their  case  he  would  not  compromise  his  cherished  in¬ 
dependence. 

He  was  independent  also  in  the  sense  that  he  did  not  seek  to 
curry  favour  with  men.  If  he  were  a  pleaser  of  men  he  could  not  be 
a  slave  of  Christ.  He  did  not  flatter,  nor  were  his  utterances  dictated 
by  self-seeking.  Yet  in  a  higher  sense  he  affirms  that  he  pleased  all 
men  in  all  things,  and  directs  that  each  should  please  his  neighbour  for 
that  which  is  good  to  edification. 

We  know  less  than  we  could  wish  of  the  way  in  which  the  Apostle 
organised  his  Churches  nor  for  our  purpose  is  it  necessary  to  linger  over 
this  subject.  But  it  is  clear  from  his  handling  of  the  problems  which 
emerged  in  his  Churches  that  he  must  have  been  a  very  skilful 
organiser  and  administrator.  The  regulations  which  he  laid  down  for 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  display  his  sanity  and  balance  in  a  striking 
way.  For  Paul  was  himself  exceptionally  endowed  in  this  respect. 
He  spoke  with  tongues  more  than  any  of  the  Corinthians,  though  that 
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gift,  which  was  highly  esteemed,  had  run  riot  in  the  Church.  But  he 
insisted  that  the  edification  of  the  Church  must  be  the  supreme  con¬ 
cern  ;  and  that  the  speaker’s  desire  to  air  his  gifts  or  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  self-expression  must  not  outbalance  the  common  good.  The 
gift  must  accordingly  be  practised  only  with  the  most  rigorous  limita¬ 
tions.  A  similar  wisdom  marks  his  treatment  of  the  relations  between 
the  broad-minded  and  the  over-scrupulous.  The  problem  of  the 
attitude  which  the  Church  should  assume  towards  the  Roman  Empire 
was  one  which  raised  serious  practical  and  theoretical  issues.  Paul 
sees  it  steadily  and  handles  it  with  great  discretion.  Several  thorny 
questions  were  raised  about  marriage,  especially  in  view  of  the  situation 
created  when  one  member  of  the  partnership  became  a  Christian  while 
the  other  remained  a  pagan.  That  Paul  should  have  dealt  so  wisely 
on  the  whole  with  the  issues  involved  is  the  more  remarkable  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  largely  free  from  those  impulses  which  men  seek 
to  satisfy  in  marriage. 

In  consequence  of  his  wandering  life  Paul  was  compelled  to  keep 
in  touch  with  his  Churches  by  correspondence.  His  letters  were  for 
himself  only  a  second  best.  They  were  unwelcome  substitutes  for 
personal  contact  with  his  Churches.  That  he  was  contributing  to  a 
specifically  Christian  collection  of  Scriptures,  which  would  take  its 
place  beside  the  Old  Testament  and  be  read  and  studied  for  many 
centuries  as  scarcely  any  writings  have  ever  been  studied,  would  never 
occur  to  him.  Happily  for  ourselves  he  wrote  letters,  some  of  which 
remain  to  us  as  part  of  our  most  precious  heritage  from  antiquity.  If 
I  speak  of  them  as  great  literature  I  may  seem  to  be  oblivious  of  much 
which  would  contradict  such  an  estimate.  In  particular  those  arid 
stretches  of  argument,  the  fatiguing  dialectic  in  which  he  discusses 
issues  that  have  lost  all  interest  for  ourselves,  might  seem  to  negative  all 
title  to  literary  excellence.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  our  own 
preferences  and  interests  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  him.  1  o  his 
original  readers  the  questions  which  he  discussed  were  of  urgent  and 
vital  importance,  and  his  handling  of  these  questions  would  interest 
them  just  because  it  was  relevant  to  their  own  stage  of  knowledge  and 
thought.  But  even  to  us  they  would  gain  in  value  if  we  would  be 
more  patient  ;  since  it  is  Paul’s  method  to  examine  ephemeral  issues  in 
the  light  of  eternal  principles.  And  so  beneath  the  unfamiliar  and 
perhaps  repellent  forms  there  may  be  discovered  themes  of  perennial 
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interest.  Moreover  we  cannot  blame  Paul  for  not  employing  eloquence 
where  eloquence  would  have  been  inappropriate. 

A  Grecian  of  the  highest  rank,  Professor  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 
has  described  Paul  as  “a  classic  of  Hellenism.”  1  And  we  can 
rightly  claim  that  much  in  the  Epistles  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  great 
literature.  But  this  was  not  because  Paul  aimed  at  literary  excellence 
for  its  own  sake.  He  had  no  use  for  empty  rhetoric,  nor  did  he  study 
form  for  form’s  sake.  His  letters  are  so  great  because  they  are  the 
unstudied  expression  of  so  rich,  so  many-sided  a  personality.  It  was 
because  a  noble  nature  was  set  on  fire  by  noble  thoughts,  emotions  and 
aspirations  that  his  sentences  glowed  with  such  radiance  and  throbbed 
with  such  power.  His  thoughts  are  too  swift  for  his  words  and  the 
torrential  rush  of  his  dictation  may  sometimes  have  left  his  amanuensis 
panting  vainly  to  overtake  him.  His  syntax  may  be  broken,  the  thread 
of  his  argument  snapped,  as  new  thoughts  flash  into  his  mind.  It  may 
only  be  with  severe  effort  that  we  wring  all  the  meaning  out  of  his 
closely- packed  sentences,  or  unravel  his  concentrated  and  apparently 
tangled  arguments.  We  watch  with  suspense  the  nimble  but  sure¬ 
footed  logic  with  which  he  bounds  from  point  to  point  of  his  argument, 
neglecting,  it  may  be,  not  a  (ew  stepping-stones  on  the  way.  That 
his  dialectic  was  skilful,  if  at  times  paradoxical,  will  be  clear  to  anyone 
who  studies  his  argument  that  the  Law  had  not  been  given  to  produce 
righteousness. 

He  was  a  formidable  controversialist.  If  his  arguments  do  not 
always  appeal  to  us,  they  were  much  more  effective  for  his  readers  and 
admirably  designed  to  confute  his  opponents.  The  force  with  which 
he  wields  the  bludgeon  is  equalled  by  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
uses  the  rapier.  Neither  weapon  is  congenial  to  him,  for  love  is  apt 
to  be  forgotten  when  a  man  is  engaged  in  clubbing  his  opponent  or 
running  him  through.  His  opponents  recognised  the  power  of  his 
letters  ;  but  they  may  well  have  been  dazed  by  the  unexpected 
resourcefulness  of  his  scathing  invective,  his  blistering  sarcasm  and 
his  devastating  irony.  The  situation  was  critical,  the  provocation 
was  extreme  ;  and  too  gentle  controversialists  may  meditate  on  the 
significance  of  Napoleon’s  remark  that  to  have  used  blank  cartridges 

1  Die  griechische  und  lateinische  Literatur  und  Sprache  ( 1 905)  in 
Die  Kultur  dev  Gegenwart,  p.  157.  The  whole  of  his  brilliant  description 
of  Paul’s  style  well  deserves  to  be  read. 
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on  a  certain  famous  occasion  would  have  involved  a  culpable  waste  of 
life.  But  no  one  knew  better  than  Paul  that  we  should  overcome  evil 
with  good  or  practised  that  principle  more  consistently. 

But  it  is  not  on  his  controversial  passages  with  all  their  dexterity 
and  their  power,  their  scorn  and  indignation,  or  even  their  tender 
appeal,  that  our  memory  dwells  when  we  speak  of  the  great  literature 
he  has  given  us.  Great  chapters  stand  out  before  us  like  the  eighth  of 
Romans  or  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters  of  1  Corinthians.  But 
all  the  Epistles  contain  passages,  some  of  them  not  long,  of  sustained 
and  noble  eloquence.  Some  may  think  it  paradoxical  to  speak  of 
Paul  as  a  poet,  but  there  was  a  strain  of  poetry  in  him.  Call  to  mind 
his  sombre  picture  of  the  whole  creation  enslaved  in  the  bondage  of 
corruption  and  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  together,  eagerly  waiting 
for  our  redemption  in  which  its  own  deliverance  will  be  involved.  Or 
think  of  the  lyrical  rapture  of  some  of  his  great  passages.  He  may 
have  been  discussing  some  perplexing  problem  or  dealing  with  some 
squalid  situation.  But  suddenly  his  soul  takes  flight  and  he  soars  away 
from  the  mean  and  the  sordid,  from  the  arid  and  the  commonplace, 
bearing  his  readers  upward  in  his  swift  and  eager  flight  to  those  regions 
of  peace  and  rapture  where  his  treasure  and  his  heart  abide.  From 
the  miserable  party  squabbles  of  the  Corinthian  Church  he  escapes 
into  the  larger  air  reminding  them  how  foolish  it  is  to  limit  themselves 
to  one  party  leader,  when  the  world  and  all  things  belong  to  them  all, 
time  and  eternity,  while  they  belong  to  Christ  and  Christ  Himself  to 
God.  So  at  the  end  of  that  famous  discussion  of  the  problem  created 
by  the  election  of  Israel  and  its  rejection  of  the  Gospel  he  bursts  into 
his  adoring  confession  of  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  God. 

If  then  we  inquire  wherein  the  greatness  of  Paul  consisted  and 
what  he  achieved  there  is  one  general  consideration  to  be  emphasised 
at  the  outset.  He  was  not  simply  borne  on  the  current  of  a  movement 
which  would  have  existed  independently  of  him.  To  a  large  extent  he 
created  the  current  and  controlled  its  direction.  He  cut  the  channel 
which  the  Church  was  in  a  great  measure  to  follow.  The  Church 
would,  no  doubt,  have  continued  to  exist  if  Paul  had  never  become 
a  Christian.  But  without  a  leader  of  Paul’s  penetrating  insight,  com¬ 
manding  intelligence,  moral  courage  and  depth  of  spiritual  experience, 
it  might  have  taken  centuries  to  do  what  he  did  in  a  single  generation. 
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It  was  he  who  detached  Christianity  from  Judaism.  It  was  not  only 
that  his  amazing  energy  as  a  missioner  planted  Christian  Churches 
over  so  wide  an  area  ;  others  co-operated  in  this  work,  though  he 
laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all.  But  Paul  supplied  a  reasoned 
defence  of  the  independence  of  Christianity.  He  showed  that  freedom 
from  the  Law  and  its  works  and  salvation  through  faith  in  the  work  of 
Christ  alone  were  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Gospel.  And  at 
the  critical  moment  he  stood  for  freedom  and  unity  against  fanatical 
Judaists  and  intimidated  leaders.  To  insist  that  no  table-communion 
was  possible  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  unless  the  Gentiles 
would  accept  Judaism  was  to  turn  the  Church  into  a  Jewish  sect  and 
ruin  its  prospects  of  acceptance  by  the  Gentiles  on  a  large  scale. 
Humanly  speaking  it  was  Paul  who  rendered  the  incomparable  service 
of  delivering  the  new  religion  from  so  fatal  an  entanglement. 

Not  only  did  he  supply  the  theoretical  vindication  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Christianity  and  defeat  the  policy  which  would i  have  bound 
the  two  together  ;  but  more  than  anyone  else  he  planted  the  new 
religion  firmly  in  the  Gentile  world.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for  strategic 
positions.  He  selected  the  important  centres  of  population  and  from 
these  the  Gospel  radiated  into  surrounding  districts.  In  some  of  these 
centres,  for  example  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  he  made  a  long  stay.  He 
knew  the  necessity  of  this  if  solid  work  was  to  be  done  and  a  firm  basis 
laid  for  future  development. 

He  did  much  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Not  only  did  he 
defeat  the  bigotry  which  would  have  relegated  those  Gentiles  who 
stood  without  the  Jewish  covenant  to  an  inferior  class,  denied  inter¬ 
communion  with  the  Jewish  Christians  ;  but  he  laboured  strenuously 
to  promote  friendly  relationships  with  the  mother  Church  by  occasional 
visits  and  by  collections  in  his  churches  for  the  poor  Christians  of 
Jerusalem.  He  had  a  lofty  conception  of  the  Church.  It  was  the 
body  of  Christ,  it  was  His  bride  and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  gave  it  an  organisation,  sought  to  secure  a  combination  of  uniformity 
with  liberty,  curbed  reckless  developments  and  pruned  unwholesome 
excrescences.  He  was  deeply  concerned  for  unity  within  the  local 
Churches  themselves.  He  set  himself  resolutely  against  cliques, 
factions  and  party  spirit,  since  they  denied  the  principle  of  love  and 
might  even  threaten  the  supremacy  of  Christ. 

He  also  worked  out  a  Christian  ethic.  On  this  I  have  already 
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-spoken.  Here  I  need  only  emphasise  how  great  was  the  service 
rendered  by  Paul  at  this  point.  To  have  imposed  upon  the  converts 
from  paganism  a  Jewish  ethic  would  not  have  been  so  difficult. 
But  to  create  an  ethic  which  rested  not  on  legalism  but  on  anti- 
nomianism,  to  preach  a  Gospel  of  emancipation  and  yet  effectively 
to  safeguard  the  claims  of  morality  was  no  easy  task.  But  Paul 
successfully  achieved  it  for  his  Churches,  and  in  doing  so  has  left  a 
legacy  of  the  highest  value  to  later  generations. 

But  his  greatness  is  shown  pre-eminently  in  the  fact  that  he  largely 
created  a  Christian  theology  and  apologetic  and  a  philosophy  of  history. 
Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  construction  in  itself — and  it  is  often 
depreciated  by  those  who  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  understand  it, 
though  not  by  these  alone — we  must  remember  that  it  was  largely 
pioneering  work  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  except  by 
a  profound  and  massive  intelligence.  He  had  the  first  qualification 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  new  religion  in  that  he  had  firmly  grasped 
its  colossal  significance.  The  Gospel  was  revolutionary  ;  it  was  the 
pivot  on  which  history  turned.  It  transcended  and  cancelled  the  most 
fundamental  distinctions,  race,  social  status,  even  sex — the  most  radical, 
the  most  influential  of  all  distinctions  on  which  depend  the  whole  fabric 
of  society  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  It  went  deeper  than  all 
of  them.  It  was  a  mighty  principle  of  unity.  Jew  and  Gentile,  slave 
and  freeman,  Greek  and  barbarian,  imperial  Roman  and  oppressed 
provincial,  all  became  one  in  Christ.  All  found  in  Him  their  common 
centre,  in  love  to  Him  they  discovered  a  force  which  drew  them  ir¬ 
resistibly  to  all  their  fellow-Christians.  Of  the  theology  itself  it  is  the 
less  necessary  for  me  to  speak  now  since  I  sketched  my  own  construction 
of  it  in  my  lecture  on  “  The  Quintessence  of  Paulinism.” 

He  has  also  left  us  the  heritage  of  his  letters.  Eduard  Schwartz 
has  expressed  the  view  that  Paul's  main  importance  consisted  in  the 
posthumous  influence  he  exerted  on  the  Church  through  his  Epistles. 
I  should  certainly  hesitate  to  endorse  this  and  indeed  it  is  not  possible 
to  speak  with  any  confidence  on  such  a  question.  The  influence  Paul 
exerted  by  the  line  of  action  which  he  took  and  the  work  which  he 
did  in  his  lifetime  was  colossal.  It  largely  determined  the  policy  and 
the  direction  the  Church  was  to  follow,  and  but  for  Paul  the  difference 
would  have  been  stupendous.  It  remains  true  that  the  Epistles  have 
exercised  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  doctrine,  the  ethics,  and  the 
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organised  life  of  the  Church.  If  the  New  Testament  is  the  most 
important  book  in  the  world,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  remember  that 
had  Paul  never  become  a  Christian,  our  New  Testament  would  have 
been  deprived  of  his  Epistles,  of  more  than  half  of  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  probably  of  I  Peter,  possibly  of  other  sections  of  the  New 
Testament.  And  some  of  the  books  which  would  remain  would 
probably  have  been  different  from  what  they  are. 

When  we  are  speaking  of  Paul’s  influence  we  cannot  forget  that 
much  of  it  was  indirectly  the  influence  of  Jesus  exerted  through  Paul. 
I  cannot  discuss  at  this  point  the  problem  of  the  relation  in  which  Paul 
stood  to  Jesus.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  distasteful  to  Paul 
than  to  have  been  put  in  any  kind  of  rivalry  with  Jesus.  The  full  tide 
of  affection  and  adoration,  of  which  a  nature  singularly  rich  in  both 
qualities  was  capable  poured  forth  in  full  and  perennial  flood  towards 
his  Lord.  All  of  worth  that  he  had,  all  he  could  ever  be,  he 
owed  to  Him.  It  is  not  infrequently  said  that  Paul  depraved  the 
simple  and  beautiful  religion  of  Jesus.  He  substituted  Christological 
speculation  for  the  Gospel  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  ;  and  the  plan 
of  salvation  for  the  Master’s  message  of  God’s  free  forgiveness.  And 
so  with  Paul  the  new  religion  was  in  a  few  years  transformed  into  a 
mythology.  In  his  hands  the  message  of  Jesus  became  a  harder, 
coarser,  and  narrower  thing.  It  is  recognised,  however,  by  some  who 
find  this  gulf  between  Paul  and  his  Master  that  this  account  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  difference  cannot  be  sustained,  and  so  the  trans¬ 
formation  is  thought  to  have  taken  place  before  Paul  touched  the 
religion.  Really  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  deep  into  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  themselves  to  eliminate  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  utterances 
about  Himself  and  His  work  which  in  principle  go  a  long  way  towards 
the  Pauline  position.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  these  are  only  pregnant 
utterances  and  that  the  development  of  them  into  systematic  doctrine 
was  the  work  of  Paul  himself. 

We  must  all  recognise  that  Paul’s  impact  on  history  has  been 
tremendous.  But  we  may  think  of  it^  too  exclusively  in  terms  of 
religion  and  the  Church.  Really  he  struck  with  amazing  force  into 
universal  history.  Christianity  has  become  so  large  a  factor  in  the 
secular  life  of  nations,  in  earlier  ages  indeed  perhaps  more  than  in  our 
own,  that  the  man  who  i  beyond  all  others  emancipated  the  Gospel 
from  Judaism,  planted  it  firmly  in  the  Gentile  world  and  gave  a 
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reasoned  theory  of  it  which  has  served  as  a  basis  for  the  structure  of 
Christian  theology,  must  have  affected  world-history  on  a  very  large 
scale.  In  any  list  of  the  world’s  greatest  men  he  must,  whether  we 
judge  by  intrinsic  qualities  or  by  depth  and  range  of  influence,  be 
placed  without  hesitation  in  the  foremost  rank. 
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